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Quincey, in his uncontrollable propensity to chatter,
has taken occasion from this fact to suggest that Mrs.
Coleridge resented the familiar friendship of the poetic
trio.    Although not mentioning Miss Wordsworth by
name, he refers to a young lady who became a neigh-
bor and a daily companion of Coleridge's walks, and
who was " intellectually much superior to Mrs. Cole-
ridge," in a way that shows that none other than Miss
Wordsworth could be alluded to.    He adds: " Mrs.
Coleridge, not having the same relish for long walks
or rural scenery, and their residence being at this time
in a very sequestered village, was condemned to a daily
renewal of this trial.   Accidents of another kind em-
bittered it still further.    Often it would happen that
the walking party returned  drenched with rain;   in
which case the young lady, with a laughing gayety,
and   evidently unconscious of any liberty that she was
taking, or any wound that she was inflicting, would
run   up to  Mrs. Coleridge's wardrobe, array herself,
without leave asked, in Mrs. Coleridge's dresses, and
make herself merry with her own unceremoniousness
and Mrs. Coleridge's gravity.    In all this she took no
liberty that she would not most readily have granted
in return j she confided too unthinkingly in what she
regarded as the natural privileges of friendship, and as
little thought that she had been receiving or exacting
a favor as, under an exchange of their relative posi-
tions, she would have claimed to confer one."    Al-
though De Quincey states  that the feelings of Mrs.
Coleridge were moderated by the consideration of the
kind-heartedness of. the young lady,  that she wasat, when bound, pulsates most truly. It was
